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how many general managers, division superintendents, and
so on, were graduates of the instruction car. The sum of
it all is that we have now in America far and away the
best braking apparatus and systems in the world; but the
ideal "brake has not even yet been realized.

In closing the air-brake chapter, attention is asked to a
fundamental thing which will be suggested in various ways
before we have done with this book. Westinghouse was
an idealist. Probably he would have resented such a charge.
He would have said he was a practicalsman. Emerson said
that he "found that genius left to novices the gay and fan-
tastic and ostentatious and itself pierced directly to the
simple and true; that it was simple and sincere. ... All
great actions have been simple." So of Westinghouse's
idealism. It was not vague or fantastic or expressed in
sounding phrases. It was never expressed in words at all;
it was expressed in facts. The instruction car and the elab-
orate system of investigating accidents of which we have
just written were expressions of his idea of what folks nowa-
days call "service." We see many such expressions as we go
through his life, for the idea was in his nature. He never
ceased to think how the product of his mind and the prod-
uct of his shops could be of more service to his customers,
to Ms employees, and to the world. To that end he lavished
money and effort. It was enlightened selfishness, if you
please, but that seems to be a good basis for working ethics.
At any rate it was enlightened and we call it applied ideal-
ism.